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Editorial 

Tue English summer such as it was is over. Librarians or, any way, their assistants have 
returned from Spain, Yugoslavia and Majorca, and soon the Autumn onslaught will begin. 
An onslaught will be expected and will probably happen, but it is surprising how casually 
the rise in issues during the winter is expected rather in the same way that the swallows will 
leave. 

The September Library Association Conference could be a splendid opportunity for 
showing that the return of suntanned (sic) citizens to our libraries is not something that is 
taken for granted, but that every library and librarian will really work to ensure that the 
people of every town and county in the kingdom is aware of the library service. No effort 
must be spared in obtaining the widest press coverage, and some mention on the radio and 
TV. Every librarian who is attending the Conference should inform the local newspaper, 
and try to obtain some space in that week’s edition. Full reports of the meetings er be 
presented to the Council and copies of the papers sent to every member of the Authority, 
in addition to copies in the Town or County Hall Members’ Rooms. 

All this is little enough. There is no reason why the Association should not advertise 
itself. This might have been considered vulgar at one time, but advertising is now a profession 
of eminence and of increasing stature. Like it or not, space-sellers are here to stay, and lib- 
rarians must start buying it. It is a simple enough proposition. Librarians are working to 
earn a living and therefore should be prepared to make some investment to secure a livelihood 
in the future, and because they are doing a worthwhile, important job which the community 
must never be allowed to forget or neglect. Communities will negleé libraries to their peril, 
but the task of preventing this negleét lies with librarians. 

It is therefore not too much to suggest that libraries and library authorities should pay 
for advertisement through their professional subscriptions—in passing, some income tax 
relief is now possible on this score. At a G.L.D. meeting a few years ago, the suggestion 
that subscriptions be raised by a pound in order to pay for the services of a Public Relations 
Officer was greeted with shrieks of laughter. It was not funny then, and it is less so now. 
The profession needs a P.R.O. not because P.R.O’s are necessarily “good things”, but because 
public relations policy is now part of the order of affairs in public and private life. 

Librarians can be proud but must not be complacent that issues continue to rise and 
this faét may cause librarians to wonder if advertisement is really necessary. Analogy is 
dangerous but organised religious aétivity in this country has declined principally because 
the churches failed when they were at the peak of their social importance to ensure that 
no one, particularly the young, was in any doubt of the value of religious principles and faith. 

Recently a librarian suggested that no library in this country was really first-class. In 
fact, many are a great deal better than their use by the public would suggest. Stocks are not 
so poor that the needs of a few thousand more readers could not be reasonably well served 
without any enormous increase in expenditure. This excludes, of course, those libraries which 
are not spending anything like enough now—these are listed in the Library Association 
Memorandum to the Roberts Committee for all to see—but a great many libraries have shelf 
stocks of several thousands of books, of which more use could be made, if there were more 
people to read them. When public libraries were first being established in this country, it 
was considered that the building alone would be enough. It was quickly realised that local 
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authorities must also have powers to supply books, and that once this was done, readers would 
flock to the library. To a very large extent, this has been true. It is incredible how people, 
young and old, in every locality, have come to the library without very much publicity 
rather like eels finding their rivers. Over the years the total number of books available has 
increased, but the percentage of borrowers has been fairly constant now for some time. 
The pattern was that books brought readers, who demanded more books—this must be 
extended to increase the percentage of borrowers. 

It is futile to discuss an increase of borrowers in terms of much more than ten per cent. 
A great many people will never use the library service, and a large number only occasionally, 
both for reasons which are unfortunate and desirable, but their remains a seétion of the 
community, about five to fifteen per cent of the population, who would use the library, and 
a very much larger percentage who would be occasional borrowers if they were adequately 
informed. The advertising industry is currently stating that advertisements have been to a 
great extent responsible for raising our standards of living. To accept this statement as all 
the truth would be straining credulity but it contains some truth. The truth it proclaims 
is that advertisement provides opportunity. Goods may be the best possible, or absolutely 
worthless, but without advertisement the public would not even know what was available. 

Libraries are doing a magnificent job and are a source of well-being which no man can 
afford to neglect. A large, a too large proportion of the community are neglecting the library 
service, and librarians must now advertise their goods, which are on the whole of a superior 
quality. The cost is negligible, but if it were enormous it would still be worthwhile. 


UNESCO Symposium of National Libraries in Europe, Vienna, 
Austria, 8—27 September, 1958 


In intellectual exchanges between the peoples, the libraries play an essential part, and it has 
been thought advisable that some of their activities should in each country, be based on a 
central body—usually the National Library. For this reason UNESCO has decided to convene 
a meeting of directors of European national libraries and their delegates, so that they may 
exchange their views and experience in this matter, and draw up a general plan and formulate 
recommendations which will lead to some definite action in such direétion as is felt desirable. 
It has been decided to confine the scope of this meeting to a single region, since it is felt that 
institutions which have grown up in the same cultural atmosphere will find it easier to evolve 
a common basis of discussion. Europe, moreover, has a particularly large number of national 
libraries, many of which are already linked through tested co-operation, and it is on this 
continent, therefore, that it may be hoped to secure most easily results of general value. 

The Symposium will be held in the Austrian National Library, Vienna, from 8-27th 
September, 1958, and the Director of that Library, Dr. Josef Stummvoll, will aé as host. It 
is proposed to limit the Symposium to 35 participants, selection being in general made by the 
governments taking part in the meeting. In addition the Direétor-General may invite in their 
individual capacity certain experts whose contribution would be of particular value. 

The main work of the Symposium will be carried out in plenary sessions, and in meetings 
of three working groups. Groups will be asked to prepare reports which will point out 
problems and suggest solutions, and to make recommendations for the consideration of the 
whole Symposium. 

Subjects suggested for discussion by the working groups are: 1. The organization of 
national libraries, and general questions ; 2. The bibliographical activities of national libraries, 
and 3. National Libraries and inter-library co-operation. 

It is hoped that governments will assist participants in making results of the Symposium 
known, and will consider the application of its recommendations, taking into account the 
special circumstances in each case. 

UNESCO intends to assist in the publication of sele¢ted materials produced by the 
Symposium, and will continue to promote the development of national libraries, through such 
projects and programmes as are approved by the UNESCO General Conference. 
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Reading and Administration 
Some thoughts on “What does a Chief Librarian do ?” 
By Lionet R. McCotvin 


THe January number of The Assistant Librarian included a most interesting article 
by Mr. F. A. Sharr of Western Australia. It was entitled “What does a Chief Librarian 
do ?” and his text was a remark of Mr. Braine who asks and answers “What’s wrong with 
librarianship ? Simply this, not enough librarians read—too many librarians in high places 
are administrators first and book men a long way after”. 


Mr. Sharr comes to the defence of the administrator. He agrees that “the basic skill 
of a librarian is to help a reader find the book or the information which he needs... The 
librarian must know books and bibliography and understand people”. But the job of anyone 
at the head of a library is quite different. His first and overwhelmingly most important 
responsibility is to get money ... His job is not to be a librarian, but to run a library”. 
“Administration”, he continues “is the direction of an organised enterprise so that it fulfils 
the purpose for which it exists... There must be a director. The larger the organisation the 
more time direétion takes, until, when it reaches a certain size administration becomes a full 
time job... When the size of the organisation reaches the point where direction has become 
a full time job the head must become a full time administrator—and thereby cease to be a 
practising librarian”. 

He goes on to say that “the man at the top has three functions, none closely connected 
with books ; getting money, getting results and making sure that the people who control the 
purse Strings know that the library is worth while and worth spending money on”. 


After summarising his activities during a “not exceptional” week he concludes that 
“by the time that the average administrator has kept the outside engagements which his 
job requires, read the current professional literature, and enjoyed a little time with his family 
or in recreation, there is very little time for reading ... The acid test of a Chief is not his 
knowledge of books but the size of his budget and the reputation his library enjoys in the 
community”. 


I have every sympathy with Mr. Sharr and most emphatically agree with the last words 
I have quoted. “The acid test of a chief is . . . the size of his budget”. I realise also that 
Mr. Sharr’s present position is exceptional. His task of developing public library services 
throughout an area nearly eleven times as great as that of the United Kingdom is not one 
that has, I imagine, faced any public librarian before. 


In any case I write not to agree or disagree but because this article has raised again certain 
matters upon which I have my own views. 


First and foremost is this sneer of Mr. Braine’s about the librarians who don’t read— 
and by “reading” one presumes he means reading “Literature”, i.e. the novels, essays, poems 
and so on of the “creative”, “significant” writers of the past and present. Has it ever occurred 
to Mr. Braine that a librarian would probably be better able to help more readers if he were 
well read in other fields ?. The plain truth is that of all the people who come to a library those 
who least need help are probably those who are interested in “Literature”, having regard 
to the mass of critical material that is available. And, so far as current books are concerned, 
are not our reviewers dominantly concerned with “Literature” and its side lines? But for 
the enquirer who comes to the library seeking books on almost everything else there is little 
critical guidance. Let us remember that most of the books lent by public libraries have 
nothing whatever to do with “Literature” and most of the enquiries handled in a reference 
department are non-literary. Therefore to me it sounds utter nonsense to suggest that one 
cannot be a “good” librarian unless one is versed in Pope, Prior, Proust, Pritchett and Prokosch. 
Equally absurd would it be to suggest that a knowledge of such “literature” would make a 
good librarian. Indeed my observation inclines me to believe that “literary gents” do not 
usually make good librarians. I can recall several “scholarly” men who had wretched libraries 
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to their discredit. Addiction to literature is probably a hindrance to public library development 
second only to addiction to local history. | am aware that this remark is out of order and will 
arouse considerable ire in certain quarters—but I can think of no librarian who allowed 
himself to become personally wrapped up in local antiquarian, historical and genealogical 
matters who did not neglect the general service. I say “personally” because of course I believe 
that the chief librarian must do everything possible to foster and facilitate the study of local 
history but unless he can employ someone to do 4/s work for him he should employ someone 
whose job it is to look after local history. 


To return, however, from this digression. Maybe Mr. Baine did not mean, as I have 
suggested, that librarians did not read enough Literature. I may be wronging him. If by 
“reading” he means avy kind of constructive reading, I am entirely with him. Every librarian 
should be an inveterate book user for some purpose or other of his own. Otherwise he 
cannot understand the approach and objectives of other experienced book users and conversely 
(and much more important) he cannot appreciate the dithculties that confront the inexperienced. 
Moreover unless a man is keenly interested in something to the extent that he reads intensively 
about it and pursues his own individual research he is unlikely to be the kind of man who 
can think widely and broadly about his own responsibilities as a librarian. The librarian 
who had no rea/ interests in life—who was content, the day over, to go home and play cards 
or watch the television or read thrillers—could never be a good librarian. The librarian 
undoubtedly needs an active alert, well stocked mind—he must be keen on living, keen on 
something that he shares with other people. But frankly, so long as it isn’t politics, it doesn’t 
really matter what it is that interests him. Yes, I absolutely condemn politics because, 
specifically as regards librarians, the librarian who has to serve all men must let no personal 
views bias him and because, generally, I find that once a man begins to think politically he 
begins to lose his judgment and sense of proportion. I know many people who are sensible, 
tolerant, fair and informed about most things but who speak the utterest drivel once they 
Start talking politics. 


In general—for there are exceptions—it is my impression that the most effective public 
librarians have been practical men who would have been successful as business men, organisers 
or administrators in any other chosen field. Several I know have not been at all specially 
interested in literary or other “cultural” matters but that has not prevented their providing 
good, well balanced book stocks. 


Despite Mr. Sharr, I am convinced that the chief librarian—‘literary” or not—must 
make book provision his main concern. It is a task in which he can and should be helped by 
his staff but one for which he must accept ultimate responsibility and one about which he 
must know enough to do so. His other main concern is the selection and management of 
his staff. I agree—as I’ve already said—that “the acid test of a chief is the size of his budget” — 
but I think that the surest way to getting a large budget is to have a good book stock and a 
good Staff. I know that the chief has personally to create and maintain the interest and good 
will of his committee and council, and that on occasions he must “lobby” and otherwise 
court support. I would be reluctant to minimise the “public relations” aspect of chiefship ; 
the librarian who is liked by, and who is on the right terms with, his Committee and his 
fellow chief officers can do much that would be impossible for one who was standoffish, 
misunderstood, over aggressive or over timid. Nevertheless I have known librarians who 
were well liked and highly respected by their councils who did little to promote their services. 


The good will established by each member of the staff, especially those who are in regular 
contaét with the public, is much more broadly based and effective. I think it is a great mistake 
to think that the chief has functions different from those of his staff. All have the same functions 
but exercise them on different levels and in different directions. The chief seeks to create 
good will with his councillors and other “top level” conta¢ts, the assistant with the actual 
user ; the chief’s knowledge of books is direéted towards building up a balanced useful stock, 
the assistant’s towards relating that stock to the user’s needs—and interpreting the user’s 
needs to the chief. A// are administration. Too often people think of administration with 
bated breath, as the concern of important people dealing with weighty matters. But basically 
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good administration is a process of doing what it is necessary to do as economically, efficiently 
and promptly as possible. Clear thinking, good judgment, experience and imagination can 
be useful at each and every level—not just at the top. Indeed I would go so far as to say that 
unless administration is good at all levels the man at the top, however capable, will not 
produce results. Were one to study any good library system one would find good branch 
librarians, good assistant branch librarians, a good chief cataloguer, with—maybe or maybe 
not—a good chief. (No—I would qualify that *maybe or maybe not”—because the chief 
who had succeeded in gathering such a good team around him would ipso faéto be a large 
part of a good chief). 


Even “top level” administration should generally be, as Mr. Sharr exemplifies, a team 
effort. I cannot imagine any sensible chief proceeding with any major projeét unless he has 
first had full and frank discussions with his senior staff, knowing that they know things that 
he will never know. Some years ago, one day I met a well known chief—who, incidentally 
Started his professional life under me—who had not long taken over a new chiefship. He was 
a very worried man. “At So and So (his last job) I used to have wonderful ideas and 
every morning I’d rush to the library eager to tell the boys about them. Sometimes they 
were good ideas—well, not too bad—often they weren’t—<and they told me so. Think of the 
flops they saved me from!” “Well?” “The men here are “yes men”. Whatever I say they 
agree. I muff somehow recruit someone who will tell me what he rea//y thinks”. I’m glad to 
think that he did. I recall this incident because it illustrates the close interdependence of 
chief and staff—and I imagine, of senior and junior at each level. One has often heard of the 
debt of the assistant to his chief—of all he owes to him for his help, friendship, encourage- 
ment and guidance. I wish one heard as often of the debt the chief owes to his assistants. 
We chiefs all know how real is this obligation. Our senior colleagues, especially, are those 
who both remind us of our obligations and restrain our excessive enthusiasm, who keep 
us in touch with reality and make it so clear that it’s inevitable to have ideals. 


I said earlier that it is the chief’s main job to find his staff. If he chooses the wrong people 
it is not only the public service that suffers—it is also his own chance of securing satisfaction 
and fulfilment. 

Consequently I think of my staff as my partners who often know more about this and 
that than I do—and who sometimes have to do what their better judgment would not approve 
because they wish to be as loyal to me when I am wrong as I hope to be loyal to them when 
they make mistakes. 

Not long ago someone asked me why there were library committees. I replied “to 
protect the chief librarian from the public”. If you asked me why there had to be chiefs, 
I might say “to protec the staff from the committee”. I am glad to say that it is a purely 
academic question. I have never had to protect any member of my staff from anyone but me. 


Finally let me question whether we have yet realised how much the public library service 
requires, if not Administrators (should I not grant them the capital “A” to vie with the 
capital “L” of the Literary gent) at least clerks and secretaries—and building supervisors and 
engineers. In any but the smaller systems (where the librarian has to be all things to all men) 
there is much work which has nothing to do with librarianship—wages sheets, printing and 
Stationery, registration, floor polish, window cleaning, decoration, inventories, insurance, 
and so on. 


In most libraries with which I am acquainted once the best librarian on the staff—or 
after public advertisement, anywhere—has been chosen as deputy to a chief who obviously 
is above such things as floor flannels, all his abilities are put into cold storage and he is obliged 
to devote all his talents to tasks for which he has few qualifications. I know that one cannot 
completely divorce “professional” and “material” tasks but I can see no reason why we should 
not employ a suitably qualified and experienced person to look after our “housekeeping”. 


The heading of the article which provoked this was ““What does a chief librarian do ?”’ 


I come to the conclusion—for which all my experience has fortunately prepared me— 
that the wisest chief is one who has nothing to do. It is surprising how fully such a chief finds 
his time occupied. 
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A Library Student Looks Forward 


To many, July brings relief from the pressure of working for examinations. Library schools 
close for a brief vacation. Tired lecturers and pale, wan students limp to a well-earned rest. 
For many students there is the prospeét of a new job, others return to an old one, while still 
more must look for fresh fields. To all of them the return to work is something to which they 
have been looking forward with anticipation and expectancy. A year in a library school 
affords a complete break from routines once compassed in daily work. To those who enter 
a library school within a year or two of leaving grammar school the break is not so noticeable, 
but for those who have already been working for some years the change in the tempo of life 
is far greater. One is able to work far more independently ; outside school hours study can 
be done at leisure. The real decision as to how the year is spent is left to the individual. 
For some a year of study has been a haphazard melee of instruétion and study, and for them the 
return to work is a blessed return to the orderliness of routine and marshalled work. Others 
however, having found Stimuli in lectures and lecturers return to active librarianship the 
richer in ideas and methods. 

The student returns to work eager to see whether methods vary from those he has been 
taught. He will critically appreciate the administration, the buildings or the book-stock 
assessing the variation from the ideal which he has been encouraged to respect at school. 
This surely, is what the schools hope to achieve, to launch into the profession young people 
whose horizons have been widened by a year’s indoétrination in library science. 


To what extent has this aim been achieved ? Undoubtedly many students return with a 
professional adeptness which they would not otherwise have had. It cannot be denied that 
this and the professional qualifications that ensue are a great advantage. But is this enough ? 
Could not this be achieved by part-time or evening classes? Many hundreds of young 
librarians qualify this way. It may take four or five years longer but the ultimate aim is the 
same, to become a Chartered librarian. For many the length of time taken to study cannot 
be counted as a disadvantage, for they are able to amass valuable practical experience. Is 
the full-time course then, to become merely a way of qualifying in the shortest possible time ? 
There is no doubt that many students do consider it in just this light. What must be done to 
ensure that the library school is not only a loophole to quick examination success ? 

Results have proved that the schools are doing admirable work and justifiably reward 
both lecturer and student. However, is the achievement of the schools to be limited to that 
which can be obtained by a paper qualification ? As shown above this is possible by other 
methods ; what then is the additional element which the full-time schools could, and should, 

rovide in education for librarianship ? It is the development of personality in the librarian. 
A full knowledge of modern methods and techniques is useless unless they can be exploited 
—ideas soon stagnate if there is failure to impress others of their brilliance. There is not only 
a shortage of qualified librarians, but an acute shortage of “dynamic” librarians. This dynamic 
quality, whether defined as confidence, initiative, or maturity in approach, can be instilled. 
It is expected as the outcome of a university training, so why should it be absent from the 
curriculum of the library school ? 

There is to be an enquiry by a committee appointed by the Library Association which 
will aim at determining desirable standards of size, staffing, accommodation, equipment, 
etc., in full-time library schools. It is to be hoped that an attempt will be made to broaden 
the outlook of many of the schools, to wean them away from the preoccupation with 
examinations, and to see the full-time course as a means by which a librarian can learn to 
do his job not only competently but with enthusiasm and professional pride. 

At the present time tutors are weighed down by the extent of the Registration syllabus. 
The amount of detail could be drastically cut, it being indicated to students where further 
information could be found. The aétual number of lectures could then be cut, and tutors 
would have then more time for preparation, ensuring that each lecture was really of value 
and a source of inspiration to the student. Far more time should be devoted to supervised 
discussions, debates and talks in which students are encouraged to participate, every attempt 
being made to give the students confidence in their ability to express themselves. It is obvious 
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from the poor showings at public meetings that librarians are not at their best on the platform. 
Yet to many librarians the test of their professional ability is not in their knowledge of books 
or of library procedure, but in their power to convince a committee that they are worthy of 
support and are capable of spending their money in the best possible way. Senior librarians, 
giving lectures and talks, can co-operate with the schools, by offering to young students the 
benefit of their experience. But the choice of lectures must be carefully considered. Unfor- 
tunately, many excellent librarians have not the wherewithal to transmit their talents to 
others. One good leéture is a far greater stimulus than heavy, laboured, uncomfortable 
sessions. By encouraging the younger librarians to develop their professional personality, 
it is hoped that the circle will be complete, and that they themselves will infuse in their 
assistants and trainees some of their love and enthusiasm for the work. These two last qualities 
are not lacking in many young Staff, but through lack of leadership and encouragement 
are not being harnessed, and young people are drifting away into other work fields. 

It is at this point that the library schools could prove to be the necessary stimulus. After 
a period of practical work in a library, the young librarian needs the discipline and the inten- 
sive professional education that a library school offers. Senior staff should be encouraged 
to send young assistants to library school, and have confidence in the school, knowing that 
the assistant will return a better librarian and of far more use to the profession. The tragedy 
is that many chief librarians do not have this confidence, and may have little respect for the 
tutors. In such an atmosphere it is useless to expect much co-operation. 

The examination of library school standards by the Library Association committee 
should prove illuminating. Nothing but the best is good enough. The schools, as the training 
grounds for the profession, cannot afford to be mediocre. 


This article was written by a young Student, who has just completed a full-time course at a library school. It 
is printed as submitted. We propose to make articles of this nature a regular monthly feature, and we 
invite contributions on any subject of professional interest, from any librarian or assistant. 
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@ 100% ACCESSIBLE cee. 

Tiring searching of gangway shelves is eliminated and savings 
of up to 80% handling time are effected. Our Agents and Re- 
presentatives are at 

@ DUST FREE AND LOCKABLE your service. 

Write for fully descriptive literature. Sole Manufacturers and Concessionaires. 


PIVOTED WINGS (Hotoincs) LTID 


COVENTRY WORKS, HODSON STREET, BLACKBURN 
Telephone: BLACKBURN 7329 & 7093 Cables & Grams: WINGS, BLACKBURN 


AGENTS 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES Storadvisors Ltd., 223, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, London, S.W.!. Tel. Tate 
Gallery 1996. 
MIDLANDS & LANCS. Thornley & Whittaker Ltd., 32, Brazennose St., MANCHESTER. Tel. Blackfriars 0511 
SCOTLAND Wm. Sinclair, Jnr., 53, Cochrane Street, GLASGOW. Tel. Bell. 0219 & Giffnock 1224. 
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THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 59 Britton STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROap, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


Memorabilia 


TORONTO 


Ir it can be considered that separately pub- 
lished reports serve any valuable purpose and 
are of help in developing the library service, 
then a successful way of producing them has 
been shown by Toronto. 


Firstly, the cover is noteworthy; it looks 
as though there might be something inside 
worth reading. The title-page gives further 
encouragement in an interesting lay-out, with 
vertical rule and arrow-head_ eyecatchers. 
Every paragraph is well written, containing no 
exhortations, pomposity or jargon. The pages 
are broken up by judicious use of rules and 
arrows, photographs of personnel and service 
points, and a neutral yellow buff second ink. 
The Statistical matter is set out clearly, with 
some use of graphic method of presentation. 

The library service in the year 1957 cost one 
and a half million dollars, of which 160,000 
dollars were spent on books, adding 30,871 
items in the year. Nearly two and a half 
million books were issued to the adult cir- 
culation department, and nearly two million 
to the Boys and Girls libraries. The whole 


report is a model of good printing and presep. 
tation. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


This correspondent is sceptical of anny 
reports. Having written several himself, o 
which publication has so far been carefulh 
guarded against, he well knows that only the 
good is included, and the bad glossed over 
that television must by convention be blamed 
for declining issues and praised for encouragin, 
the increase in non-fiction issues, and thy 
nothing must be included which could pos. 
sibly be quoted next year, nor the sam 
excuse ever made twice. But a report should 
also contain faéts, if Statistics can be so-called, 
and the most reliable of these are financial, 
It might be thought that the annual income 
and expenditure statement would be of vital 
importance, but one county, one metropolitan 
borough, and two fair-sized towns, whos 
reports have recently been published, do not 
appear to think so. Not a mention is made 
about cost. Are they spending so much that 
they want to keep quiet about it ? 

Let’s hope so! 


County Lrpraries SECTION—READER’s 
GUIDES 

These well produced and ridiculously cheap 
guides are so useful that it seems incredible 
that any library should not subscribe to the 
whole series. The new series consists of nearly 
fifty titles ranging from philosophy to mechan- 
ical engineering, but is still not so popular as 
might be imagined. The County Newsletter 
for last March draws attention to t iis faét, not 
in so many words, but by pointing out that 
the low cost is dependent on each library 
authority ordering a number of copies. 

They can be heartily recommended for use 
by book-buyers, stock editors, and all librarians, 
and should be lent or given to interested 
readers. A mine of information for a shilling! 


RESERVING A NOVEL 


When a reader asks for Goncharov’s 
Oblomov at a library where fiction is not 
reserved, an exception is presumably made on 
the grounds that the title is a classic of Russian 
literature. Doubtless the same exception 
would be made in such cases as Dickens, 
Balzac, Tolstoi or Bronté. Nor would the 
reader be prevented from reserving Hardy of 
Conrad or Zola—the last perhaps near the 
mark, but what about Wells or Galsworthy ot 
Bennett or Gide ? But why a reader should be 
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New EPWORTH Books 


POWER IN PREACHING 
By W. E. SANGSTER, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 


This book completes Dr. Sangster’s trilogy on 
preaching. The Approach to Preaching (5s.) leads 
the way into the subject ; The Craft of the Sermon 
(10s. 6d.) deals with making the sermon, and now 
Power in Preaching discloses some of the secrets of 
influence in the pulpit, and may be said to crown the 
author’s work on this theme. 7s. 6d. net 


MINISTRY AND PRIESTHOOD: 
CHRIST’S AND OURS 


By T. W. MANSON, D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 


This volume contains the Scott-Lidgett Memorial 
Lecture for 1956, and the Arthur S. Peake Memorial 
Lecture for 1957. 6s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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New EPWORTH Books 


THE FAITH OF A METHODIST 
The Fernley-Hartley Lecture, 1958 
By ERIC BAKER, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


This year’s lecture represents an avowed attempt 
by a leading Methodist scholar and statesman to 
“reach the man in the pew—and the street”. Dr. 
Baker claims, as did John Wesley himself, that “the 
faith of a Methodist” is—just plain Christianity. 
He has been at pains, as is his wont, to express 
himself with clarity and simplicity. 

8s. 6d. net 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICA, YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 
By The Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, M.P. 
Africa has never been more in the news than 
today, when growing peoples take their place in the 
comity of nations. The rest of the world, and not 
least the “white world”, needs to come to terms 
with Africa. Mr. Griffiths points to the crucial 
choices which present themselves to statesmen and 
peoples today. Ts. 6d. net 
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‘A ar kw’ 


Published by Allen & Unwin 
and bound in glazed Linson by 
Key & Whiting and Tinlings. 


Says Bob the Binder : 


“Any more for Easter Is- 
land ? Safest in the shadows. 
Senor Kon-Tiki? With a 
vahine exploring the family 
cave. Forty wonderful 
colour photographs, printed 
glossy and by offset, too. 
The binding? Linson of 
course. Like those long- 
eared giants — tough and 
really made to last.” 


Grange Fibre, Leicester 
Makers of 
Linson and_ Fabroleen 


| 


the only A 
perfect 
multi- 


colour 
printer 


up to 4colours 
in | operation. Ideal 
for printing brochures, 
letterheads, invoices, envelopes, 
etc. Write for leaflet to 


ROLL BOY LTD. 


70 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle upon Tyne 


prevented from reserving any book is beyond 
comprehension. A reader is a person of set 
habits and comes to his library fairly regularly, 
but it might be years before at a moderately 
well-stocked library he would find Kangaroo or 
The Grapes of Wrath or The Waves. 

A library might be fairly well stocked with 
the novels of Lawrence, Steinbeck and Woolf, 
but our unfortunate reader has to contend 
not only with accumulated daytime untidiness 
of shelves, binding, relabelling and temporary 
withdrawal of books, but also with other 
readers. 

Libraries whose readers reserve fiction soon 
have waiting lists for current popular titles. If 
the librarian does not consider a title worth 
duplicating, then his readers will have to wait. 
These chronic “Sunday Heavies” reservers 
will be satisfied if they get a Steady stream of 
their requests, but to a practical librarian such 
personal satisfaction is unimportant. If a novel 
is worth buying then sufficient copies should 
be bought to meet all reasonable demand ; if 
it is not considered worth buying but is yet 
requested, then either one copy should be 
obtained to deal with the reservations, or an 
explanation should be given as to why it is 
not considered worth stocking. Librarians 
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surely have a duty to put no obstruétion in the 
way of serious readers of fiction, and while 
many considerations demand certain limits og 
the extent of reading matter available to the 
public, they do not similarly require that a 
reader’s interests be channelled against their 
natural direction, or restricted beyond the 
bounds of practical necessity. 


Wuo’s IN AMERICA 

This work of reference has a number of 
characteristics which have made it famous over 
and above its value as a source of biographical 
information, and which have given many 
headaches to librarians and journalists. There 
is for instance a section of fifty pages on Lateff 
Listings and Sketch Additions which contains 
approximately 2,500 entries. A pleasant feature 
is a section headed Citations for exceptional gifts 
to Libraries ; in the current edition citations 
are awarded to a lady who left $69,000 to 
The Grafton Free Public Library, Vermont, 
and to another benefaétress who donated land 
to the value of $200,000 and $50,000 cash 
for a new building for Port Colborne Public 
Library, Ontario; the generosity of several 
other persons in this direction is also mentioned, 
We congratulate the A. N. Marquis Co. for 
bringing these gifts to public notice, and 
share the pleasure which the recipient libraries 
have had at their good fortune. 


KENSINGTON CENTRAL LIBRARY 

The architetural drawing of the projected 
Central Library for Kensington, which is at 
present displayed in the Royal Academy, 
seems to suggest the Kensington Borough 
Council’s distaste .for modern design. No 
doubt if this plan is finally accepted the result 
will be admirable from a purely functional 

int of view, but anyone who has seen the 
designs of the new Philadelphia and St. Louis 
Libraries, or of the University of Sheffield 
Library, must regret that such attractive and 
up-to-date lines could not be adopted 
enhance the stereotyped architecture of this 
London suburb. 

The drawing is reproduced in The Municipal 
Review for August 1958. 


PICTURE LIBRARIAN (Lady) preferably news 
paper experience and organising ability 
wanted by Fleet Street agency. Also educated 
young girl (g.c.e.) as trainee. Write full 
details to Box 5. 
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